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oflEcers took so broad an educational view of his needs as did General John M. Palmer, who believed that it was possible and desirable to associate military service with intellectual, moral, and religious growth, many recognized that proper reading matter promoted discipline and morale. The Christian Commission, which sprang from a meeting of YMCA. delegates early in the war, established reading rooms and libraries in camps and hospitals. It appealed for "good reading matter" as a "Valuable hygienic appliance." The books and reading materials distributed by the Commission were on the whole of a religious and moral character. In 1864, for instance, it put into the hands of soldiers and sailors almost 6 million "knapsack books" like Newman Hall's Come to Jesus, almost one million hymnbooks and psalmbooks, over a million Bibles and Testaments, and 11 million tracts with more than 36 million pages. Yet an appeal for gifts urged the importance of lively, interesting books, pictorial weekly and monthly periodicals, and works on art, science, and literature. One of the printed catalogues of 125 books in eluded Bryant's Selections from American Poets, Halleck's Selections from British Poets, Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare, the Lady of the Lake and Ivanhoe, Paradise Lost, Irving's Sketch Book and Columbus, Creasy's Decisive Battles, and well-known titles on geography, travel, and science. Manuals of drill and tactics were eagerly desired by men ambitious for promotion; and newspapers were specially sought for. There is even evidence that Godefs Lady's Book found many readers in the army!
According to the testimony of the "delegates" or workers in the Christian Commission, the soldiers repeatedly asked for reading material, and chaplains frequently spoke of the same desire. "Go into a tent," wrote one delegate, "and almost the first question is, 'Chaplain, can you give us anything to read?' And the Christian Commission's slices and crumbs from tlie bread of life," concluded this pious soul, "seem sweeter to them than any luxuries or delicacies."5 In any case, soldiers not only eagerly sought for reading material, but sometimes edited newspapers of their own, wrote verse, and conducted debates.
The extension of facilities for adult education was accompanied by continued support for elementary public education. The frontier states of Minnesota and Nevada set up school systems during the war. In spite
3 The Reverend Horatio Q. Butterfield, United States Christian Commission, A Delegate's Story (n.p., 1863), 4-5.